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MYSELF, OR MY COUN- 
TRY? 


“J wish I could do some- 
thing for my country. Every- 
pody is working, and here 
is an account of a little girl 
who has sent ten dollars, 
which she earned by knit- 
ting, to one of the soldiers’ 
relief societies. 1 suppose 
papa would give me ten dol- 
jars to send if I asked: him, 
but then if I don’t, he will 
give it himself, and it’s his 
gift, after all, not mine. I 
want to do something my- 
self. When papa was a cap- 
tain in the Mexican war, he 
ws giving up his home, 
mamma, and every thing for 
his country, and our soldiers 
now are doing the same 
thing, but a little girl can’t 
fight. Mrs. Wilson 
al day on shirts, and rol!s 
bandages and makes jelly in 
the evening for the soldiers, 
but L have. my lessons to 
learn, and my music to prac- 
tise, and, besides, I would 
have to ask papa for the 
money to buy stuff. _I won- 
der what a little girl can 
do!” 

She was a very pretty’ lit- 
tle girl, with soft, fair hair, 
and large, blue eyes, and as 
she sat, half thinking, half 
whispering, what is written 
above, there was a wistful 
look in her face, as if her 
heart was very anxious to 
solve the problem, and find 
out how a little girl could serve her country. 
She sat curled up in the deep window seat of the 
handsome parlor, looking down a broad path 
which led from the house to the road, and while 
the thought and wondered, her eyes were watch- 
ing every passer-by, waiting for one face that was 
the dearest sight on earth for her. 

It was in the month of September, 1861, when 
the three-months men were returning hdme, and 
the later regiments forming, that my story opens. 


sews 


The sun was sinking down behind the horizon, | 


when Amy at last saw the brown horse, with its 
tall, erect rider, coming up the broad path. Ina 
moment all her speculations were over, and she 
was flying down the stairs to meet this dearly- 
loved father. As he bent over her to kiss the up- 
lifted face, she saw that there was a grave, almost 
stern light in his dark eye, and the émbrace he 


gave her was almost painful in its close, convul-| The fearful prospect drove back the tears again, | and often checked by tears, but a stern sense of | then out of his teens. He was a stranger in a 


sive pressure. Wondering, she followed him to 
the little library, where they were accustomed to 
pass their evenings. 


meal usually so cheerful passed off quietly, Amy to her, and such a parting as this threatened to | window. 


almost terrified at her father’s pale face and deep 
abstraction. When they returned to the library 
the could bear it no longer. 

“Papa,” she said, softly, while her eyes filled 
With tears, ‘‘are you sick, or is anybody dead? 
Dear papa, what is the matter?” 


before he replied; then he said, gravely : 
“I was thinking of our country, Amy.” - 


“Is there bad news? Not another battle al-| 


Teady, papa ?” 


home, many fathers their children, before the old | 


flag can wave again over the United States.” 
“Papa! papa !” 


words came in a quick, panting breath, 


almost a ery, 


light shining on the cause of her father’s gravity. 


“I have been to-day to a meeting of some of the 
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BERNARD PALISSY. 


| 
‘With her eyes staring wildly, her cheeks ashy 


| 


there, till a strong arm 
clasped her, and a manly 
voice added a prayer to hers 
—a prayer for God’s care 
for his noble child—a pe- 
tition that her Heavenly 
Father would fill the place 
of her earthly one, and keep 
her mind pure and loving. 
And as the deep Amen fell 
upon her ear, she could rise 
and say, quietly : 

‘‘Papa, you must go !” 

The weeks that followed 
were hard to bear. The 
tall, erect figure, in its hand- 
some uniform, which rode 
from the door every morn- 
ing, sometimes did not re- 
turn till late at night, and 
the pale little face grew very 
sad as long, lonely days took 
the place of the pleasant 
companionship of her whole 
life. 

The prepara- 
tions for her own departure 
to boarding-school filled a 
portion of the time, but 
there were many, many sad 
hours left for weeping and 
lonely pain. 

At last the parting came, 
and she was left in a strange 
house, surrounded by new 
faces, with the 
that her father was gone 
' for months, perhaps years, 
and his last words ringing in 
her ears: 

“Remember, Amy, that 
by your noble self-devotion, 
your true love, you have 


necessary 


certainty 


No sound game from the child’s white lips. | triotism is unselfish, second only to religion. In|given me the purest happiness of my life—the 
ithe long nights, when from her little bed she | power to serve our country in her dark hour.” 
pale, she sat erect, facing her father, till suddenly, | could listen, and hear the unceasing step pacing | 


She had given him. One word would have 


| with a cry of pain, she threw her arms round his|to and fro in her father’s room, she lay silently in| kept him at her side, but she had not- spoken it. 
neck, sobbing bitterly and kissing him as passion- | bitter agony, trying to think of the possibility of | Freely, trusting in God’s love to guard him, she 


ately as if the threatened parting had already 
|come. His own eyes were not dry as he pressed 
the httle trembling figure close to his heart. 

At last words came, and ‘she poured forth her 
| sorrow and fears. ° 

“O papa, you will not go! You cannot go! 
How could I live if vou were away? I could not 
istudy, read, or ride, without you. Other little 
i girls have mothers, sisters, or brothers, but I have 





parting. 


“He wants to go, he thinks it is right, and I| 


am keeping him. O, when I wanted to give 
something to my country, I never thought I 
should be asked to give my father! If he goes, I 
must be sent to boarding-school, where I can nev- 


er see him, and must wait days for letters, and if| 


he is killed ———” and then a flood of tears gener- 
ally ended by her sobbing herself to sleep. 


| nobody but you. How could I bear it? And} It was the last day of the week, and Mr. Rob- 
|then, every battle would put you in danger, and [| erts rode out alone, leaving Amy to her decision. 
should know it. Every day I must watch, and|He had noted, with a failing heart, the pale 
| cheeks and red eyes, the mute caresses so frequent 


| perhaps at last hear—you—were—killed !” 


had sent him from her, and all her sorrow and 
pain were full of strange comfort. 

And now, when the papers bear to her the rec- 
ord of her father’s worth, when gray-haired pa- 
triots mention with reverential affection the name 
of one whose loyalty stands a shining example, 
the little girl carries to her heart the sweet pleas- 
ure of knowing that when his country called she 
did not hold him back. 


+o 


THE IRISH BOY. 
Among the Irish immigrants who came to our 
country more than twenty years ago was a lad not 








and whitened her cheeks, as she gasped out the | duty urged him to conquer this weakness, and let | strange land, withoug friends or helper. In his 
, words. Sensitive, precocious, and literally living | the child, herself, see the urgency of the call. 
|in the sunshine of her father’s devoted love, the! Watching him ride away, Amy had pictured it | one of the rivers which flow into the Gulf of Mex- 
He sat silent until the tea-bell rang, and the’ possibility of separation had never before occurred | the parting, and, blinded by tears, turned from the |ico. Here he obtained a situation as deck hand 


| be, overcame her entirely. 
| Mr. Roberts caressed and comforted her. 


In vain she tried to think calmly ; every 
affection and impulse was crying out, “I cannot 


‘search for employment he came to the banks of 


|on board of a steamboat. It was hagd work and 
jhard fare: At all hours of the day and night he 


He | let him go,” till she was weary with the effort to | was expected to stand ready to land and receive 


| was almost frightened at the storm of emotion he decide. As she was pacing up and down the | freight, take in wood and feed the furnaces. He. 
'room, her eye fell upon a little locket lying on! did his work faithfully, proving himself sober, ac-- 


‘had raised. 


| 


| “‘Amy, my darling, my child, do not look so. | the floor. She recognized it instantly as the one | tive and intelligent. 
, I wilt never leave you if you are unwilling. My) her father wore upon his watch-chain, and which | He had been in the boat about a week when 
He lifted her to his lap and kissed her fondly | child, I never thought to go without your free | held her mother’s miniature. As she opened it,|one dark night a fire was seen and a cry heard 


| 
| consent. 


| and you shall answer this request. 


You are my first love, my first duty, | the calm, sweet face of her dead parent seemed 


| week, and then you shall dictate the note. Now, | picture in her hand. 
“No, there is no news to-day, but there must | lie here, in your father’s arms, and get the color! ‘She let him go,” she whispered; ‘‘she loved 
be many battles, much terrible news to hear, be-| back to your face.” 


fore we have peace again. Many men must leave | It was a strange, sad evening, and the succeed- 


| ing days were like it. 


From whatever point the 


| him as much as I do—better, because she let him 
go when he wished. Why doI want to keep him? 
Only for myself. Only because I shall be misera- 


| conversation started, it was sure to come back to} ble when. he is gone. O, my Heavenly Father, 


| the momentous question. Amy could listen calm- 
‘ly, knowing the answer lay with herself, while 


for, far away, the child began to see | her father, who had had some experience told, her 


| of the need of soldiers. Every hour found them 
| together, and in the long conversations the child 


Prominent citizens of New York who are about to realized how her father’s heart was bound up in 
“aise. a fund for equipping anew regiment. Amy,’ the cause, learned to see the call he deemed so 


they want me to take command of it.” 


imperative in its true light, learned how true pa- 


help me to do what is right.” 

She was on her knees now, and the sobs broke 
her voice as she prayed for strength and guidance, 
but as her resolution gained form and power the 
sobs were stilled and the voice grew clear and 
sweet in its fervent petitions. She did not hear 
the horse stop at the door, nor her father’s step 
as he came into the room—did not know he was 





_on the banks of the river. The fire was a sigaal, 


Hush! do not sent to quiet the quick beatings of her heart, and | for the boat to stop. The mate, who was them 
speak now. Iam not to give any answer for a still her grief. She sat down, still holding the | in charge, would not land, but sent our young 


Irishman on shore in a small boat. He founda 
planter anc two or three negroes standing by the 
signal fire. The planter handed him a package, 
saying, ‘‘Here is thirty-four thousand dollars. 
Give it to the Captain or clerk, and ask him to 
deposit it for me in the Planters’ Bank as soon as 
he gets in. Tell him not to forget it, as it is to 
pay a note which falls due day after to-morrow.” 
The young man put the money in his bosom 
and pushed off for the boat. In the darkness he 
might have gone in another direction, and with 
the money in his possession—a great fortune for a 
poor immigrant—disappeared, never more to be 
seen in those parts. Does ill-gotten wealth eyer 
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prove a real blessing? This young man probably ' 
thought not. At all events he had no intention 
of trying it. 

On his reaching the deck the mate demanded 
of him what was wanted. The lad replied sim- 
ply that it was a message for the Captain, and was 
roughly ordered to go into the cabin and deliver 
it. 

Upon entering the cabin he saw the Captain 
surrounded by a jolly group of passengers, and 
very busy with cards and punch. Under these 
circumstances he wisely concluded that the money 


would for that night be safest in his own keeping. «through nn? 


He retired from the cabin unobserved, and stowed 
the package of notes in the bottom‘of his clothes- 
bag. In the morning, when the Captain was so- 
ber, he again visited the cabin, and delivered the 
money and message, when something like the 
following conversation occurred : 

“What is all this! Where did you get this 
money ?” 

‘‘{ went ashore in the yawl for it last night, 
sir.” 

‘And why did you not bring it to the office at 
once ?” 

“I did, sir; but you and the clerk were both 
very busy.” 

This answer drew forth a hearty laugh from 
some of the passengers who had been engaged in 
the same business. 

“Young man,” said the Captain, ‘thow long 
have you been on this boat?” 

**A week, sir.” 

‘*And how much money have you?” 

“Five dollars, sir.” 

“Very well. Go to your work.” 

In three weeks from that time the young immi- 
grant became second mate, in a year first mate, 
and not long after Captain. In a few years he 
had a wife and children, and owned a plantation 
and two or three steamboats. 

Now was it only a happy fortune, or as some 
would say, a lucky chance, which in one short 
year raised this young man from the situation of 
deck-hand to that of first-mate? Perhaps you 
will say that a favorable circumstance introduced 
him to the notice of the Captain. That is true, 
but there was the faithfulness, the honesty, the in- 
telligence, the tact, to profit by these favorable 
circumstances. [le did only his duty, in the sim- 
plicity and honesty of his heart, probably without 
hope of reward, or even of notice, But he was 
watched. His Captain observed his conduct, and 
when, three weeks afterwards, the place of second 
mate was vacant, and he wanted an industrious 
and reliable young man to fill it, he offered tke 
situation to this young immigrant. 

This is an event not unlike what often occurs. 
A boy is industrious, patient and persevering. 
That boy is watched. After a time some mer- 
chant or mechanic is in want of a boy of that de- 
scription, and he thinks he knows where to find 
him. ‘‘I have watched that boy,” says he to him- 


self, ‘‘and | am confident that he is just what [ 


want.” The boy gets the offer of this situation, 
and gladly and thankfully accepts it. The la- 
zy drone stands by and says, ‘*What a lucky fel- 
low that boy is! What is the reason no one 
wants me?” He too has been watched. That is 
the reason no one wants him.—Lvangelist. 


—_—_—_+or 


THE NOBLE SACRIFICE. 


Bernard Palissy was born of poor parents. He 
had little or no education beyond what he secured 
through his own exertions. When quite a child 
he exhibited a talent for drawing and designing, 
which quickly enabled him to become a skilful 
painter on glass; and, by a careful study of the 
old masters, he rapidly advanced in the art of 
painting. By a series of experimental studies he 
became a chemist, while his taste for natural his- 
tory led him to a frequent stroll through the 
woods and among the meadows, where he studied 
the various qualities of earth, rock and water. 
In the rear of his unpretending workshop he had 
a little garden, filled with the choicest plants and 
herbs he .met with and gathered in his rambles. 
The brilliant colors and graceful forms of these 
wild flowers often employed his pencil to imitate ; 
while his portfolio contained sketches of butter- 
flies, lizards, beetles, and other wild creatures, 
his keen eye and ready pencil having traced out 
even the delicate tissues of the insects’ wings. 

Palissy’s skill in surveying gave him some em- 
ployment in that capacity; 4nd he was thus en- 
abled to earn sufficient to support his family, and 
something more. Chancing one day to be at the 
palace of one of the great men of the time, he was 
there shown a vase of most exquisite workman- 
ship, and erfamelled with so much beauty that he 
was struck almost dumb with admiration. 
accidental occurrence turned the whole current 
of his thoughts, and was to shape his future life. 
Conscious of his genius, he resolved to imitate 
the beautiful vase, though he had not the slight- 
est idea how it was made. But with him to re- 
solve was todo. He accordingly set himself to 
work at once to discover the nature of the clay of 
which it was made and the delicate enamel which 
had so charmed his eye. No man in all France 
could do it; and, if he could only produce such 
beautiful vases, fame and fortune were in store 
for him. Think of the feelings of that devoted 
wife of his when he told her of his resolve, and, 
with all that truthfulness by which every act o 
his was distinguished, that his first experimenf 
must be at great cost; that it would involve t 
great loss of time and much money to purchase 
drugs and build furnaces in which to Sehe his 
vases. She knew that he loved her and his chil- 
dren; and, while she feared suffering, yet she did 
not say a word to discourage him, except to sug- 
gest that he had better pursue with deme his 
accustomed calling. But on he went, and for 
sixteen long years he labored to discover the se- 
cret. a the money he had laid aside, 
he borrowed of his friends until their patience 
was severely tried. He even went so far as to 
burn up his chairs and tables; and, finally, the 


This | 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








floors of his house contributed to feed the raging | 
fires in his furnaces. 
fices were made, and the world called poor Palissy | 
a madman, while his wife and children were ac- 
tually suffering for the necessaries of life. 
It is not surprising that he now heard the voice 
of complaint from the partner of his sorrows, suf- 
fering for food and clothing. Each unsuccessful 
experiment made him poorer than before, until, | 
finally, he needed a bit of gold to carry forward 
his experiments. All his means were exhausted, 
but, with that devotedness that had sustained her | 
many trials, his wife gave up her| 
dearly-cherished wedding-ring. This explains! 
our picture, and the great eagerness with which 
the little children, even, gaze into the mixture of 
which the ring is to form a part. We cannot say | 
whether this sacrifice produced the desired result ; | 
but it is well known that Palissy finally realized | 
|his most sanguine hopes, and for years his wares | 
jwere famous. The noble and ’the wealthy 
|sought his skill to adorn their palaces and dwell- 
l|ings, and he, in turn, became wealthy. In the 
|religious persecutions which marked those times, 
|his skill in pottery protected the freedom of 
| speech in which he indulged. By royal favor his 
| workshop was a sacred place; and for a time, no 


‘ Year after year these sacri- - 





enraged Catholic dared to disturb the plain-spoken 
and talented Huguenot, until one day when even 
these safeguards were trampled upon, and our 
skilful artisan was hurried to that terrible prison— 
the Bastile. Here this remarkable man, who had 
| sacrificed so much to art, endured so much for the 
cause of religion, spent the last four years of his 
life. Profound secrecy and mystery always hung 
about those who were incarcerated within its damp 
and dismal walls; yet they echoed to the sound 
of the king’s voice, granting pardon to the aged 
Christian artist if he would be converted or re- 
nounce his religion. Alluding, inhis reply, to the 
excuse given by the king, that he was compelled 
thus to act, Palissy SAYS: 

‘‘The Guisarts, all your people and yourself 
cannot compel a potter to bow down to images of 
clay.” In this spirit the poor prisoner continued 
in his cell until summoned to higher duties in the 
year 1589, by a peaceful death.—Sunday School 
Gazette. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





POOR, RICH SIMON. 
Poor Simon is old, his pale cheeks are sunk in, 
His forehead is wrinkled, histhin locks are gray ; 
He is only the wreck of what he has been; 
The strength of his manhood has dwindled away. 
Old Simon is poor, and no wealth can he boast, 
Neither silver, nor gold, nor houses, nor lands; 
The most he possesses is little, at most; 
A scanty support by the toil of his hands. 
And Simon is lame, and his tottering way, 

While gath'ring his faggots, he helps with a crutch; 
And so, though he toil through the long summer day, 

Ilis wages at night at the best are not much. 

Yet Simon, though aged, and passing away, 

Though scanty his wardrobe, though thin his white hair, 
By allis respected, E’‘en boys at their play 

Hiush quick their wild mirth as they hear him in prayer. 
For Simon, old Simon, is more than he seems; 

Old Simon is young in the life that’s immortal; 

Poor Simon is rich above wealth’'s richest dreams; 

Lame Simon is hale, running fast to heaven's portal, 
There Simon a welcome triumphant shall meet; 

His youth shall return nevermore to decay ; 

The treasure of grace shall be poured at his feet, 

And Simon with God shall be blessed for aye. 
For Simon, a sinner, to Jesus has fled; 

His soul has been washed in His all-cleansing blood; 
And Simon has risen, alive, from the dead, 

And awaits his translation to heaven and God. 

S. S. Visitor. 
+0 
For the Companion. 
DANDY. 

Dandy is a very knowing dog, ‘‘quite above the 
common run,” but priding himself too much, we 
fear, upon ‘personal attractions” and ‘‘aristocrat- 
ie connections.” Occasionally he puts on airs 
(as many another dandy has before him,) quite 
detrimental to our notions of real sagacity, and 
much to the chagrin of his noble-hearted master, 
who accepts no man’s person, but recognizes in 
every honest soul a friend and brother. 

But it is another matter I am to speak of now. 
Dandy has always been so petted and caressed 
that probably it never oceurred to his dog-ged 
understanding that washing-day fare, ‘‘a pick-up,” 

could ever in any way be thought of, for him. 
| Whether this is so or not, one day the wor- 
| - * 

|thy Betty of our establishment placed auda- 
| ciously before his expectant visage a plate of 
\chicken bones. He gravely turned them over, 
| ee . 
|examining them with care, and after apparent 
} 

deliberation, seemed to make up his mind 
that though such an indignity could not be 
swallowed, some effort must be made to empty 
the plate in an orthodox fashion, as probably 
nothing else would be offered him while the bones 
remained to torment his hungry eyes. Possibly 
somebody might like them, if unpalatable to his 
patrician lips. 

A season of profound meditation followed, and 
| as if composing himself for an afternoon nap, our 
epicure stretched his lithe limbs upon the new- 
mown grass, 

Like a flash (for he started up witha dash 
and a bound,) a lucky thought came. 














There wag 


by the porter’s lodge, a sorry looking cur, snap- 
pish and ugly. Yes, indeed, ‘“Twister” would 
not despise so small a dish. Teddy's family was 
large, and rations not over abundant. Ah, Dan- 
dy, that was a bright thought, if thought it was, 
and who could doubt after watching the whole 
proceeding? Well, off he trotted in the gayest 











Teddy O’Sullivan’s dog in the little brown house | 





mood, quite satisfied, doubtiess, that a thoroughly ' 
benevolent intention spurred him on. 

Poor ‘*Twister,” much harrassed by the unruly 
company of youthful O’Sullivans, was vainly try- 
ing to appease a long unsatisfied appetite upon a 
bone, alas, incapable of bestowing the much de- 
sired nourishment. Surprised, no doubt, by this 
unexpected call from his aristocratic neighbor, he | 
said not a word, but in dog-ged silence waited his 
high behest. 

A moment’s confab in the canine tongue, and | 
the couple were seen trotting side by side to 
Dandy’s home, where, courteously introducing his 
humble friend to the rejected plate, he stood pat- | 


ronizingly by, until the last bone was cracked | 


and the last lick given; inot sorry, we thought, 
that Betty’s watchful eyes looked on. 

Then gravely escorting *“Twister” to the di- 
viding line of territory, Dandy retired with great 
self-complacence to his Gothic kennel. 


F. P. C. 


—_——__+o+ ———— 


A KIND, CHRISTIAN WORD. 


In one of the excursions which Dr. Judson 
made while in Burmah, he stopped in a village on 
the river Solwyn. 

As he stepped on shore, he noticed a tall, fine- 
looking woman standing near the place of landing. 
He approached her, offering his hand and inquir- 
ing for her health. 

“‘Well, my lord,” she replied. 

He had time for but a few words more, when he 
was called back to the boat and left her with his 
blessing. The woman gazed after him in mute 
amazement. Never before had she received such 
courtesy from any man. Though a princess, such 
was the degradation of woman in her country, she 
had been treated as a slave. 

Soon her brothers came, and she said to them, 
‘«*T have seen one of the sons of God.” 

‘‘Did he speak ?” 

‘Yes, and he gave me his hand.” 

“Did you take the hand of a foreigner?” 

“Yes, for he looked like an angel.” 

The brothers took her home to her husband, 
who was the chief of the province. He-was very 
angry with her, and beat her. 

That night she was called to attend a heathen 
ceremony, but she said, ‘‘No, no. Ever since I 
was a child I have served Satan and Guadama, 
and they have never prevented my husband from 
beating me. This man spoke to me kindly, and 
gave me his hand. His God must be the God. 
Hereafter I worship Him.” 

True to her purpose, she began that very night 
to pray to the unknown God of the white foreign- 
er. Her prayer was this: 

‘“‘Mighty Judge, Father God, Lord God, Uncle 
or Honorable God, the Righteous One! In the 
heavens, in the earth, in the mountains, in the 
seas, in the north, in the east, in the west, pity 
me, I pray. Show me Thy glory, that I may 
know Thee who Thou art.” 

This prayer she offered for five years, never 
again making offerings to idols or demons. At 
length a missionary came to that benighted village. 
‘“‘She ran to him,” the narrative says, ‘‘and sat at 
his feet for nine days.” What dayg those were to 
her! She had been groping in darkness, and now 
light beamed upon her. She was hungering 
and thirsting, and now bread from heaven and the 
water of life were offered to her. She had 
labored and was heavy-laden, and now she could 
come to Christ and tind rest. The Saviour re- 
vealed to her was just the Saviour she needed. 
She cast herself at the foot of the cross, and found 
peace in believing. Hencefurth she was not her 
own. She lived for the precious Saviour who had 
died for her. 

When, soon after, a female missionary came to 
Inbor for that people, she took her to her own 


home, and aided her in every possible way. Very 
soon there was a reformation in the village. The 


men, from being bacchanalians, became a God- 
fearing people. 

Guapung, for that was the name of this remark- 
able woman, was the means, with the help of the 
female missionary, of the establishment of a 
Christian church in Dong Yahn, from which two 
other churches soon proceeded. This church was 
the first to build@.its own chapel and support its 
own pastor. Guapung established the first district 
school in the province, and supported it. She 
labored much with the mothers to teach them 
humane ways of training their children, and all 
she came in contact with she sought to win to 
Christ. She had great power with every one, for 
she herself lived on the Word of God, and seemed 
to catch the tones of the ‘‘better land.” 

Trace back this useful Christian life, and you 
will find its beginning in a kind, Christian word.— 
American Messenger. 
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THE VALUE OF A SPELLING-BOOK. 





toxicating liquors to pass the Potomac, nor to 
to any of the camps except under requisition fr 
surgeons for hospitals or officers. © To carry }j . 
across the Potomac or to a camp subjects ‘th 
offender to fine and imprisonment. , 

In happy ignorance, singing and 
his team, the blacksmith started for his shop, th 
white man walking along behind. When. the 
team came to the her bridge over the river 
was halted by the guards, and as in duty oui 
they looked over the articles in the wagon, 1} 
diving here and there, in lifting up one thing after 
another, they came to the bottle of whiskey. : 

‘*How is this, Sambo? Drink, do you? Wanted 
to take it out to sell at a dollar adrink, did yoy 

The blacksmith was speechless, scratcheg hi 
head and looked at the white man. Jie, however 
had lost the gift of speech, and manliness, 1), 
poor blacksmith, seeing he was in for it, concluded 
not to implicate the white man, and if some One 
was to be imprisoned, to let him at least go home 
Alighting from the horse, he committed the team 
to the poor white, gave himself up to officers, anq 
marched off to prison. 

As soon as he was quietly within the guanj. 
house, he began to think that the best thing he 
could do was to make the most out of this un. 
looked-for ‘‘rglief from duty,” and sent for g 
spelling-book. And from ‘‘dewy morn to eyep. 
ing” he studied, spelling ‘‘Acorn,” ‘“Almog. 
*‘Afraid,” etc. In this way he spent two day: 
and the time was not long. On the third day the 
provost marshal came in, and seeing the man por. 
ing over his book, asked the officer on duty who 
that black man was. ‘‘What offence is he charged 
with ?” y 

“I do not know,” was the answer; “he js 
quiet, decent man, studying his book all the time 

“Turn him out,” said the marshal ; “he is in op 
a false charge ; let him go home. 

Instantly the blacksmith was called from his 
bench, told he was at liberty, and sent out of 
the prison. The spelling-book unlocked the 
doors, and he was taught one of the great lessons 
of his life. 

On the next Sabbath the superintendent of the 
colored school at Falls Church told the people the 
story, and said, ‘‘Every time you go to Washing. 
ton or Alexandria carry in your pockets a spell. 
ing-book, and in the idle moments study it, and 
you will be trusted. If arrested by any of those 
who are anxious $0 trump up charges against 
black men, study your book; take it patiently; 
‘It #s an ill wind that blows no good.’ 

‘‘And next Sunday we will start a Temperance 
Society ; one bottle of whiskey nearly ruined one 
of our men; we will not allow that snake to be 
crawling here any longer.”—TZiract Journal. 


whistling t) 





A GHOST STORY. 


We were returning from our spring meeting of 
Presbytery—one gentleman and two young ladies 
—in a ‘“‘rockaway,” and the roads none of the 
best. Night, cold and damp, overtook us eight 
or ten miles from home, but only a short distance 
from Judge Blank’s. Knowing that we should 
find outside the judge’s door the latch-string, and 
inside a warm welcome, a warm fire and a warn 
supper, besides beds in which we could warm our- 
selves—we unhesitatingly consigned ourselves to 
his hospitalities. Supper being over, and our 
persons disposed according to our several tastes 
in a semicircle before an old-fashioned blazing 
firg, we were just in the mood to enjoy the enter 
tainment of our host’s conversational gifts. 
Among other things he narrated the following 
unique tale, which we unanimously agreed to put 
in print. 

Said the judge substantially as follows: 

‘Years ago we had in our house a sweet little 
child about four years of age, the object. of 
course, ofta very tender affection. But sickness 
laid its hand upon it. Remedies promptly re- 
sorted to all proved in vain. Day after day the 
roses faded from the cheek, and the fire in the 
eyes burned low; and at length death closed 
those eyes and sealed the lips forever; and ve 
learned, by trying experience, how intense a dark- 
| ness follows the quenching of one of these little 
lights of life. 

“The time rolling sadly on, brought us % 
length to the hour appointed for. committing ow 








treasure to the ordinarily sure custody of the 
grave. The friends assembled, the customay 
| services were held, the farewell taken, and the 
little form securely shut beneath the well-secured 
coffin lid, and in due time the grave received its 
|trust. We looked on and saw the earth throw? 
in, the mound raised above, and the plats of sod 
| neatly adjusted into a green sheltering roof, and 
| then wended our way back to our desolated home. 
| Evening came on and wore away. My wife bad 
| gone into an adjoining room to give some direc: 
| tions to a servant, and I, unfitted by the scenes 0 
| the day for aught else, had just Jaid my head up 
on my pillow in our room upon the lower floor @ 
the house when I heard a shriek, and in a momen! 
|more my wife came flying into the room, a 





There is near Falls Church, in Virginia, about | springing upon the bed behind me, exclaimed: 


seven miles from Washington, a community of! 
colored people all of whom were once slaves. | 


They number, I suppose, three hundred persons, 
and have a Sabbath schoo) of nearly one hundred 
scholars. Those who are able to farm land are at 
work in fields which the government has leased to 
them. Some are mechanics, and work at their 
trades as they did when slaves. 

One of these, a blacksmith, had occasion -to 
come within the last few days to the city for coal. 
He brought a wagon, and a poor white man of the 
neighborhood asked the favor of coming with him, 


** ‘See there! our child! our child? 
‘Raising my head, my blood froze within me, 
|and the hair upon my head stood up as I saw the 
| little thing in grave clothes, with Opes but mal 
|festly sightless eyes, and pale as when we gave 1 
| the last kiss, walking slowly towards us! Had 
been alone—had not the extreme terror of my 
| wife compelled me to play the man, I should have 
leaped from the window and bed without casting 
a look behind. But, not daring to leave her 1 
such terror, I arose, sat down in a chair and * 
‘the little creature between my knees—a © 


and sending out in his wagon some articles for his | sweat covering my body—and gazed with feelings 


family. 
willingly granted. 
They came to the city together; the blacksmith 


This the generous-hearted, negro most unutterable upon the objeet before 


me. 
[eyes were open in a vacant stare ; the flesh — 
less, cold and clammy; nor did the child seem “ 


purchased his coal, and the white man his sugar , have the power either of speech or hearing, * t 


and bacon, but with them he placed in the wagon 
a bottle of whiskey—of this the blacksmith had no The horror of our minds was 


knowledge. Now the government permits no ih-' we had watched our child through its sickness and 


| made no attempt to answer any of our ques 
the more intense 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








death, and had been but a few hours before eye- ther river nor rivulet, nor well nor spring, save 
witnesses of its interment. | Mt i ) f J 
“While gazing upon it, and asking in my but thev lie at such a distance from the city that 
thoughts, ‘What can this extraordinary. rovidence the inhabitants can make no use thereof. But the 
1? Kor what can it be sent?’ the servant great Preserver and Sustainer of all remedies 
ng crept to the door, after a time sug- this inconvenience by a way so extraordinary 
Now, that men will be forced to sit down and acknowl- 
our next neighbor had a child of nearly the same edge that He gives in this an undeniable demon- 
But | stration of His wonderful goodness and infinite 
at could bring it to our house at that hour, and | providence. For, in the midst, there is a tree 
in such plight? Still the suggestion had operated | which is the only one of the kind, in as much as it 
as a powerful sedative upon our excited feelings, | hath no resemblance to any of those known to us 
and rendered us more capable of calm reflection. | in Europe. The leaves of it are narrow and long, 
‘And, after a time, we discovered in truth that the | and continue in a constant verdure, winter and 
rave clothes were night clothes, and the corpse summer; and its branches are covered with a 
a somnambulist! And it became manifest that it | cloud which is never dispelled, but resolving into 
was the excitement attending the loss and burial} a moisture, causes to fall from its leaves a very 
of its playmate, working upon the child’s mind in | clear water, and that in such abundance that the 
sleep, to which we were indebted for his untimely 
and startling visit. h 
“Wiping away the perspiration, and taking a 
few long breaths, I prepared to countermarch the 
little intruder back to its forsaken bed. 
went, it keeping at my side, though still asleep. 
It had walked quite a distance across the. damp 
I found the door of its home ajar, just as 
the fugitive had left it, and its sleeping parents un- 
conscjous of its absence. 
pushed it open, and wakened the child, who 
Jooked wildly around a moment, and then popped 





ested, ‘It looks like Mr. 


ve as ours, and its constant companion. 


The door creaked as I 


“Now, had it not been for my wife, as I have 
said, I shquld, on the appearance of this appari- 
tion, have made a leap of uncommon agility from 
that window, and after a flight of uncommon ve- 
locity for a person of my age and dignity, I should 
have been ready to take oath in any court, either 
in Christendom or heathendom, that I had seen a 
ghost.—N. Y. Presbyterian. 





THE FIRST LESSON. 


Wherever there are great collections of people, 
there are always bad and foolish people among 
them. It was so at Bridgeport, where the State Fair 
was held some time ago. 
behind or within tent booths, were many who 
gambled and led others to do so. Now it isa 
very simple thing to gamble, so simple, and often 
it appears so fair, that many a boy is led to take 
the first step before he knows it. 
hind one of the oyster stands a circle of men and 
boys; on the ground sat a poor, degraded, dissi- 
pated man, poorly clothed, and looking sick and 
weak. He held in his hand several iron rings, 
and before him was a board with nails driven in it, 
A clear-faced, bright-eyed, 
handsome little fellow stepped up to him. 
was just such a boy as is prompt at dav school, 
and always had his lesson at Sunday school. 
showed this in his face as he stepped up to the 
man and said, ‘‘What’s that for?” 

“Give me a cent and you may pitch one of these 
rings, and if it catches over a nail I'll give you six 


Outside the grounds, 


which stood upright. 


That seemed fair enough, so the boy handed 
him a cent and took a ring. 
astake, tossed his ring, and it caug 


“Will you take six rings to pitch again, or six 


“Six cents,” was the answer, and two three- 
cent pieces were put into his hand; he stepped off, 
well satisfied with what he had done, and probably 
not having an idea that he had done wrong. 
gentleman standing near had watched him, and 
now, before he had time to look about and rejoin 
his companions, laid his hand on his shoulder. 
“My lad, is this your first lesson in gambling !” 

“Gambling, sir?” 

“You staked your penny and won six, did you 


“You did not earn them, and they were: not 
given you; you won them just as gamblers win 
money. You have taken the first step in the path; 
that man has gone through it, and you can see the 
end. Now I advise you to go and give him his 
six cents back and ask him for your penny, and 
then stand square with the world, an honest boy 


He had hung his head down, but raised it 
quickly, and his bright, open look, as he said, 
“Tl do it,” will not soon be forgotten. He ran 
back, and soon emerged from the ring, looking 
He touched his cap and bowed 
tasantly as he ran away to join his comrades. 
hat was an honest boy.—Exzchange. 


happier than ever. 





A CHINESE DISH. 


party of six had seated themselves at 
: » my attention was attracted to a covered 
dish, something unusual at a Chinese meal. Ona 
certain signal the cover was removed, and pres- 
ently the face of the table was covered with juve- 
nile crabs, which made their exodus from the dish 
with all Possible rapidity. The crablets had been 
thrown into a plate of vinegar just as the company 
sat down—such an immersion makin 
brisk and lively than usual.’ But. the sprightly 
sport of the infant crabs was soon checked, by 
in guest seizing which he could, dashing it into 
is mouth, crushing it between his teeth, and 
g the morsel without ceremony. Deter- 
do as the Chinese did, I tried this nov- 
with one—with two. 
ing the shell soft and gelatinous ; for they were tiny 
mp not more than a day or two old. But 

was compelled’to give in.to the’third, which had 
resolved to take ve 


I succeeded, find- 


mgeance, and gave my lower | does not make her happy. {t occasions her much 
rp and severe as to make me relin- 
—Lafe in China. 
—————+o+—___—_ 
THE RAINING TREE. 
The island ‘of’ Fierro ‘is’ one of the most con- 
rable of the Canaries, and 
‘iven it upon this account, that its 
ing a drop of fresh water, seems to 


bh color 
seem to 


conceive that 


that only by the sea-side there are some wells; 


cisterns which are placed at the foot of the tree 
to receive it are never empty, but contain enough 
to supply man and beast. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





LITTLE JESSIE. 
We miss her pretty childish talk, 
Her footstep on the stair ; 
We miss her in our daily walk, 
We miss her everywhere! 


We cannot choose but weep, although 
We bow beneath the rod; 

The fairest of our flock, we know, 
Has gone to meet her God. 

We dare not wish her back again, 
Our little angel child! 

Though in our hearts a dull, sad pain 
Beats, with a throbbing wild. 

But nature will assert her sway, 
The unbidden tears will flow, 

As we think on every winning way 
Of our darling—long ago, 


When she came to bless our pretty home, 
First little nestling there ; 

Ah! blame us not if the tears will come, 
For we miss her everywhere! 


—_—____+o+—____- 
SELFISHNESS. 


Ella Russell is a little girl with soft, flaxen 
hair, bright eyes, and a complexion fair and clear. 
She is neat and orderly in her habits, and is very 
gentle and mild in her manners. Her musical 
laugh sometimes rings through the house like a 
sweet melody. ~* 
Ella is obedient, and needs as little care as any 
child Lever knew. Her father is living, but she 
has no mother, and Ella lives with a Mrs. Linds- 
ley, who ‘has three daughters, two of them older 
and one younger than Ella. She is much attached 
to this lady, and feels perfectly at home in her 
house. 
Ella’s mother was in feeble health several years 
before her death. Ella was her constant compan- 
ion, and nothing gave her more pleasure than to 
wait upon her and do all in her power to relieve 
her sufferings, and make her more comfortable. 
Mrs. Russell said her daughter was an excellent 
nurse, although she was not more than seven or 
eight years old. It shows how much even little 
children can do for the comfort of their invalid 
friends, if they really try. It is very gratifying 
to a mother to have a child so careful and thought- 
ful, and Ella and her mother loved each other 
more and more every day. Mrs. Russell’s dis- 
ease was consumption, and she could not be re- 
stored to health. Poor Ella, how lonely she felt 
when her mother died! She was young to know 
so much sorrow. 
Ella’s home is not far from the city. Her father 
often goes there, and frequently sends her some 
delicacy which he knows she would relish—a box 
of early strawberries, or a basket of plums or 
peaches, or whatever fruit may be in season. Mr. 
Russell is exceedingly generous, and he expects 
his daughter to divide the fruit with the family 
where she has found so excellent a home. 
Ella, good child as she is in most respects, has 
one sad fault. She is selfish. When she receives 
any rarity she would prefer to eat it Herself, just 
as the chickens do when they- have found a nice 
morsel. It is really a trial to her that she cannot 
eat a whole basket of peaches before they would 
spoil! Indeed, one day after receiving such a 
present, she said to a person in the family, ‘I 
wish my father would not send so many. [ like 
it better when I have only a small basket, and can 
keep them in my own room.” 
At one time Mr. Russell sent a basket of 
eaches to Mrs. Lindsley, Ella was not at home. 
he had gone out to make a call on some of her 
friends. She heard this basket had been sent, 
and hastened back as soon as she could. ‘I hope 
they haven't eaten up all my peaches!” was her 
first exclamation. She was quite indignant to 
find the basket had been opened. 
Mrs. Lindsley gave her all she considered it 
,safe for her to eat; but Ella was not happy, She 
felt as if they all ought to be hers, and she really 
cried about it. A day or two after, Ella saw her 
‘father, and he told her the peaches were designed 
for the family. Ella was rather vexed, and after- 
ward told Mrs. Lindsley what her father said 
about the basket of fruit. 
It seems very strange that Ella should be so 
selfish, for her father is not at all so, and I know 
it must grieve him to have a child of his so forget- 
ful of the enjoyment of others. This selfishness 


trouble, and always will. 

I know a little boy six years old, who is very 
fond of fruit, and who is much delighted when 
his father brings him an apple; yet I have seen 
him, when he had but one, divide it between his 
brothers and sisters, and reserve no part of it for 
himself. He seemed entirely happy in doing so. 


ennies, and gave them to her. His mother 


Whic 
Ella, or this generous little boy? 
The selfish person is always willing to receive 








of the throat, difficulty of breathing, and hacking cough. They 


THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AS AN OLD NURSE.— 


issed his plump, brown cheek, and thanked him | M8s. Wixstow's Soorsine Syrvr is the prescription of one of 
for his gift the best Female Physicians and Nurses in the United States, and 
_ * has been used for thirty years with never-failing safety and suc- 
would you refer to be like—selfish cess by millions of aie and children, from the feeble ir 
of one week old to the adult. It corrects acidity of the stom 
relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, and gives rest, hex!th 
favors, but the generous feel that, as our Lord , and comfort to-mother and child. We believe it the best and 
Jesus Christ said, ‘‘It is more blessed to give than | sarest remedy in the world, in all cases of DYSENTERY and 
to receive.” DIARRHEA IN CHILDREN, whether it arises from Teething 
or from any other cause, Full directions for using w ill accompa- 
ny each bottle. None genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS 
& PERKINS is on the outside wrapper. Sold by all Medicine 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TRocHES are recommended to consump- | Dealers. 25 cents a bottle. Office, 48 Dey Street, New York, and 
tive patients, for allaying the uncomfortable irritation or tickling | 205 High Holborn, London. 23-—4tw 


nfant 





ch, 





will relieve Asthma, Bronchitis, &c. 





THE PAIN KILLER, so justly celebrated, was introduced to 
the public several years ago, and now enjoys a popularity une- 
qualled by any other medicine. For the cure of Diptheria, Dys- 
entery, Cholera Morbus, Rheumatism, Coughs and Colds, Sealds, 
Burns, ete., it is without an equal. Sold by all the principal 
druggists.—Daily Plaindealer, Cleveland, O. 

Price 35c, 75c and $1,50 per bottle. 23—2w (14) 











HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTBRERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES, 


‘ At their New Warerooms, 
272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSTON 





g@™ We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new scale 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridge, 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our former 
manufacture. Our smali size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced “the 
neatest and best Parlor instrument extant ;" while our Square 
Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos. 

2" Every instrument warranted for five years. 

Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale. 

Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applica- 
tion. 32—ly 








A LEGACY. 
MY DARK DAYS ARE OVER. 
MY DARK DAYS ARE OVER. 

“The golden rays of promised light have dawned upon my des- 
olate heart; the cheerless, hopeless agony of an hitherto misera- 
ble existence has passed away, with the legacy of entailed infirm- 
ities transmitted by a kind, indulgent parent. For thirty years I 
have suffered with Scrofula, and its horrible train of concomi- 
tants, Sores, Ulcers, Weak Eyes, Strumous discharges from the 
Ears, Swollen Joints, Sore Head, Sore Legs, have been my daily 
companions from my earliest recollection. This rich legacy I in- 
herited from my parents. I have used almost every advertised 
remedy in both hemispheres, without success, I at last resorted 
to Radway’s Renovating Nesolvent. Five bottles have eradicated 
every trace of disease from my system. Life has new charms I 
knew not of. O, how happy it is to live free from disease. Until 
I used the Renovating Resolvent I felt no friendship for my fel- 
low-beings, saw no goodin anything; but with my body free 
from the horrid sores, and my system invested with blessed 


ling Glees, Tries, Serenades, Chants, Four-Vart Songs, Ch 
Operatic Selections, Hymns, Tunes and Sacred Anthems,—d 
cidedly the best book of its class. “Price $1,25, on receipt of which 
it will be sent post-paid. 


s IF YOU WANT A FIRST-RATE GLEE BOOK 


Obtain the “MUSICAL LYRA,” containing New and Spark- 








OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
23—lw 277 Washington Street. 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 
PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $13 AND $25. 
. 


SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Men and Boys are MAKING Money with the LOWE PRESS, 





by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 
Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 


Jo—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 








health, this existence is a Paradise. My dark days are over! 


Let none despair; one to six bottles of Radway’s Renovating 
Resolvent will cure the worst forms of Scrofula, Chronic Diseases 
of the Glands, Skin Sores, Ulcers, Tumors, Salt Rheum, Rickets, 
Pimples, Blotches, &c. Price $1 per bottle. 

Sold by Druggists everywhere. 23—lw 
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GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
Sewing Machines. 


EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE. 
PATENTED FEB. 14, 1860. 
Salesroom, 252 Washington Street, Boston. 


This Machine is constructed on entirely new principles of me- 
chanism, possessing many rare and valuable improvements, hav- 
ing been examined by the most profound experts, and pronounced 
to be SIMPLICITY and PERFECTION COMBINED. 

The following are the principal objections urged against Sewing 
Machines. 

1.—Excessive fatigue to the operator. 

2.—Liability to get out of order. 

3.—Expense, trouble and loss of time in repairing. 
4.—Incapacity to sew every description of material. 
5.—Disagrecable noise while in operation. 


THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE IS EXEMPT FROM ALL 
THESE OBJECTIONS. 

It has a straight needle, perpendicular action, makes the LOCK 
or SHUTTLE STITCH, which will NEITHER RIP nor RAVEL, 
and is alike on both sides; performs perfect sewing on every de- 
scription of material, from Leather to the finest Nansook Muslin, 
with cotton, linen or silk thread, from the coarsest to the finest 
number. Having neither CAM nor COG WHEEL, and the least 
possible friction, it runs as smooth as glass, and is 


Emphatically a Noiseless Machine. 


It requires FIFTY PER CENT. less power to drive 1t than any 
other Machine in market. A girl twelve years of age can work it 
steadily, without fatigue or injury to health. 

Ite strength and WONDEKFUL SIMPLICITY of construction 
renders it almost impossible to get out of order, and itis GUAR- 
ANTEED by the company to give entire satisfaction, 

We respectfully invite all those who may desire to supply them- 
selves with a superior article, to call. and examine this UNRI- 
VALLED MACHINE. 

But in a more especial manner do we solicit the patronage of 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 
COACH MAKERS, 
HOOP-SKIRT MANUFACTURERS, 
—s and BOSOM MAKERS, 


JRESS MAKERS, 
CORSET MAKERS, 
GAITER FITSERS, 
SHOE BINDERS, 
VEST and PANTALOON MAKERS. 


RELIGIOUS AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS WILL 
BE LIBERALLY DEALT WITH. 


Price of Machines Complete. 


No.1, Family Machine, with Hemmer, Feller, Guage, Braider 
and Corder, COMpTete: ........ccccccccccccscccccccccscess GOD 
No. 2, Small Manufacturing, with Extension Table.. eeece 
No. 3, Large Manufacturing, with Extension Table............ 80 
No. 3, Large Manufacturing, for Leather, with Rolling Foot 
B00 Oil Cup.cccccccccncwcepeccccvcceseveccccssopnsescsoce 90 


Agents wanted for all towns and cities in the New England 
States where Agents are not already established, to whom a lib- 
eral discount will be given. 

TexMs, invariably cash on delivery. 


GEORGE H. ELLIOT, 
Manager of N. E. Branch Office. 
SALESROOM, 252 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
10—4mis 









HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 


FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 


Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLANT, 
KAKALI. 


Hair retains its youthful luxuriance and color through life. 
preparation. 


lly permanent dark glossy ap 
It will Remove all 
¥ Sweet, Moist and S. 
t y 
and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING inthe World! 
IT IS A LUXURY! IT 1S A LUXURY TO USE IT! 





One day he heard his mothey say, ‘‘I have not 
even a penny in my purse.” He went up stairs 














ron; and indeed there is in this island nei- 


to his money-box, and brought down a handful of 


and GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO. 55—lyis 
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It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GrowTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 


One application will keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 


It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
ickly aes ry F + crop to come a giving the whole a beauti- 


ance. 
narugh keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurions ingredients, 


| Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
New York. Boston nts— WEEKS & POTTER, 


IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 


IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 


It is well known to the Medical Profession that 


IROW 
is the VITAL PRINCIPLE or LIFE ELEMENT of the Blood. 
This is derived chiefly from the food we eat; but if the food is not 


properly digested, or if, from any cause whatever, the necessary 
quantity of iron is not taken into the circulation, or becomes re- 
duced, the whole system suffers. The bad blood will irritate the 
heart, will clog up the lungs, will stupefy the-brain, will obstruct 
the liver, and will send its disease-producing elements to all parts 
of the system, and every one will suifer in whatever organ may 
be predisposed to disease. ; 

It is only since the discovery of that valuable combination 
known as PERUVIAN SYRUP that the great power of this VI- 
TALIZING AGENT over disease has been brought to light. 

THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
is a PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF IRON, 
- A New Discovery in Medicine, 
A New Discovery in Medicine, 
that STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE by supplying the 
blood with its 
VitaL PRINCIPLE oR Lire ELEMENT, IRON. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, &c. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Infuses strength, new life and vigor into the system. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Contains no Alcohol, and is pleasant to take, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Chronic Diarrhea and all Skin Diseases. 
Tue Peruvian Syrvur 
Builds up the broken-down constitution, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Nervous Affections, and all Female Complaints. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Is an excellent substitute for wine or brandy. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Invigorates the weak and debilitated. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures all diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Restores the vigor of youth to the worn-out system. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Animates and tmvigorates an over-worked brain. 

Pamphlets containing certificates of cures and recommendations 
from some of the most eminent physicians, clergymen and others, 
will be sent FREE to any address. 


We select a few of the names to show the character of the tes 
timonials : 

Rev. John Pierpont, Lewis Johnson, M. D., 
Rev. Warren Burton, Roswell Kinney, M. D., 
Rey. Arthur B, Fuller, S. H. Kendall, M.D, 
Rev. Gurdon Robins, W. R. Chisholm, M. D., 
Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, Francis Dana, M. D., 
Rev. T, Starr King, Marcelino Aranda, M. D., 
Rev. Ephraim Nute, Jr., Abraham Wendell, M. D., 
Kev. Jos. H. Clinch, A: A, Hayes, M. D., 
Rev. Abm. Jackson, J. R. Chilton, M. D., 
Rev. J. Pearson, Jr., H. E, Kinney, M. D., ' 
Rev. Henry Upham, John E, Williams, Esq., 
Rev. 5. H, Riddel, Thomas A, Dexter, Esq., 
Rev. P. C, Headley, Thomas C, Amory, Esq., 
Rev. John W. Olmstead, Hon, Peter Harvey. 


ta There can be but one stronger proof than the testimony of 
such men as these, and that is A PERSONAL TRIAL, Jt has cured 
thousands where other remedies have failed to give relief, and in- 
valids cannot reasonably hesitate to give it a trial. 
FOR SALE BY 

SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Sireet, Boston, 

J. P. DINSMORE, 491 Broadway, New York, 
And by all Druggists. 7—eowly 





THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
OF THE AGE. 


Doctor Kennepy, oF Roxsury, Mass., 


Has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, 


FROM THE WORST SCROFULA TO A COMMON PIMPLE. 


2 bottics are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. 

1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 

2 to 3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth 
and stomach. 

3 tod bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes. 

. 2 bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blotches 
among the hair. 

4 or 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and running sores. 

1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringworm. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most dangerous case of 
rheumatism. 

3 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

5 or 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

1 to 8 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of dyspep- 
sia. I know from the experience of thousands that it has been 
caused by canker in the stomach. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure sick headache. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to regulate a costive state of the 
bowels. 

1 to 2 bottles will regulate all derangements of the kidneys. 

4 to 6 bottles have cured the worst cases of dropsy. 

1 to 3 bottles have cured the worst cases of piles; a relief is al- 
ways experienced. What a mercy to get relief in such an excru- 
ciating disease. 

By following the directions in the pamphlet around each bottle, 
and by a judicious —— of the SALT RHEUM OINT- 
MENT, SCROFULA OINTMENT, and HEALING OINTMENT, 
every sore and ulcer, of whatever kind or nature, except cancer 
that has taken root, is pores and permanently cured. Manu- 
factured by DONALD NNEDY, No. 120 Warren Street, Rox- 





bury, Mass. Price $1. 
For sale by all Druggists. 14—lyis 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, JUNE 9, 1864. 


Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar a 
year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond one month 
from the commencement of the subscription year, 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents will invariably 
be charged. 


JOSEPH GARIBALDI, THE ITALIAN PaA- 
TRIOT, 


HIS BIRTH AND BOYHOOD, 


This wonderful man has written a sketch of his 
own life, in the Italian language; from a transla- 
tion of which into English we have gathered 
some of its leading features and most interesting 
facts: 

Joseph Garibaldi was born at the city of Nice, 
July 22, 1807, in the same house and chamber in 
which one of Napoleon’s great Generals, Marshal 
Massena, was born. Nice is a seaport, and his 
father and grandfather were sailors. Joseph had 
not much education; but like other boys born 
near the sea, he could swim when quite a child. 
He says: ‘*When and how [ learnt to swim I 
eimnot at all remember; it seems to me that I 
must always have known how, and that I was 
born amphibious. Therefore, in spite of the little 
inclination which all who are acquainted with me 
know | have to sound my own trumpet, I will 
siiuply say, without believing I ant boasting, that 
I aim one of the strongest swimmers in existence. 
It must not, then, be thought too much of, con- 
silering the confidence I have in myself, if I have 
never hesitated to throw myself into the water to 
save the lite of a fellow-creature.” 


tomed to sit on the back of his friend, couching 
upon the long, thick fleece, and making short ex- 
cursions among the sheep for the purpose of peck- 
ing theirlegs, and making them run about. He 
also employed the fleece of his friend as a treasu- 
ry of stolen goods, being accustomed to hide his | 
pilferings among the thick wool and mount guard 
over them. 








| 





VARIETY. 





MY FLORA. 


My only child’s sixteen to-day— 

And yet my head’s not fleck’d with gray ; 
I seem to feel as young as when, 

Like her, I ran through field and fen, 
And in my gambols free and wild 

Sought the pleasures of a child. 

For me no care did then portend 

That life below would ever end. 


But when I see her queenly grace, 

Her sparkling eyes, her ruddy face ; 

Or when she comes with childish glee, 
To sit again upon mygknee, 

And from my whiskers, here and there, 
Steals out a silvery hair; 

Ah! then I feel, or grave or gay, 

Life’s sands are running fast away. 


And yet it seems but yesternight, 

Since, on a summer evening bright, 

I sought my Mary ’neath the vine, 

And asked her if she would be mine. 

But years have pass’d—almost a score— 
Since Mary answered, “Evermore !” 

And still she’s young, and bright, and gay, 
And our child is sixteen to-day. 





+O, = 
ANSWERED. 


A clergyman was once travelling on board a 
Western steamboat, when among the passengers 
was a man who took great pains to make known 
that he opposed religion, denouncing Christ as 








But he does not blame his father for not giving 
him a better education, The popish priests were 
then abot’ the only teachers, and his father had 
good sense enough to see that they taught the 
boys nothing worth knowing, but rather to be 
ouly like themselves, idle and wofthless. ‘As to 
niy mother, Rosa,” he says, ‘I declare with pride, 
she was the very model of a woman. Every son 
ought to say of his mother what I say of -mine; 
but no one will say it with more perfect convic- 
tion than I do. 

“One of the bitters of my life, and not the least, 
has been not to have been able to render her hap- 
py; but, on the contrary, to have saddened and 
made painful the latter days of her existence! 
(rod alone can know the anguish which my ad- 
venturous career has given her, for God alone 
can know the immensity of the affection she bore 
me. If there is any good feeling in my nature, I 
loudly declare that it is from her T received it. 
Her angelic character could not do otherwise 
than have its reflex in me. Is it not to her pity 
fur the unfortunate—to her compassion for the 
suffering, that IL owe that great love, I will say 
more, that profound charity for my country, which 
has procured me the affection and sympathy of 
my fellow citizens? Certainly, I am not super- 
stitious, and yet I will aflirm this, that in the most 
terrible instances of my life, when the ocean 
roared under the keel and against the sides of my 
vessel, which it tossed like a cork—when bullets 
whistled in my ears like the wind of the tempest— 


an impostor, and all forms of religion as delusions. 
He was a man of ability and education, and a 
great wit, and his remarks seemed to have quite 
an influence on his hearers. The clergyman re- 
frained from saying any thing for a time, but final- 
ly determined to silence him. Asking the skep- 
tic if he believed in the immortality of the soul, 
he received as an answer: 

‘“*No, I have none.” 

‘Do you believe in the existence of a God ?” 

“No.” 

“Then, sir,” replied the clergyman, ‘I have 
heard of you before.” 

‘*‘TTeard of me ?” 

“Yes, and read about you.” 

“Read about me! I was not aware that I was 
published. Pray, where ?” 

‘In the Psalms of David, sir, where ‘it reads, 
‘The fool hath said in his heart, There is no 
God.’” 

At this unlooked for turn in the argument 
there was one general burst of laughter and hur- 
rah at the expense of the atheist, who, confounded 
and being unable to rally at being thus unexpect- 
edly called a fool, moved away to another part of 
the boat. During the remainder of the voyage 
the wiseacre was silent upon religious subjects; 
but occasionally some one of the passengers 
would tease him by slily observing, ‘‘I have heard 
of you before.” 

— {Op 
ON THE LORD’S SIDE. 





when balls showered around me like hail—I con- 
stantly saw her on her knees, buried in prayer, 
bent at the feet of the Most High, and for me. 
That which gave me that courage at which people 
have sometimes been astonished, was the convic- 
tion I felt that no harm could happen to me while 
so holy a woman, while such an angel, was pray- 
ing for me.” 

Again he says of his boyish days, ‘I passed 
the first years of my youth as all children pass 
them—amidst smiles and tears, fonder of pleasure | 
than of work, of amusement than study; so that| 
I did not profit as I might have done if I had been | 
more steady. TI entertained a profound pity for 
every thing that was little, weak or suffering. 
This pity extended even to animals, or rather 
commenced with animals. I remember one day 
finding a cricket, which I carried to my chamber; 
* and there while playing with it, touching it with 
the awkwardness, or rather with the roughness of 
childhood, U pulled off one of its feet. My grief 
was such that I remained several hours shut up, 
weeping bitterly. 


As the armies of the North and South march 
back and forth through the States in rebellion 
against the United States, of course they wish to 
know whether the people whom they meet are 
friendly or hostile to them. And the inhabitants 
on their part are obliged to be very careful what 
they say and do, for if they are friendly to the 
Union, and appear glad to see the Northern sol- 
diers, and try to hélp them, some of their seces- 
sionist neighbors may take their time after the 
soldiers are gone, to play them some ugly trick. 

The poor blacks have their full share of the 
suffering, and soon learn to be cautious. An 
amusing instance of this occurred recently in a 
town in Louisiana. An old negro sat on the 
fence by the roadside watching the entrance of the 
Northern troops, when a soldier coming up to him 
rather subteal, inquired whether he was in favor 
of the Confederates or the Yankees. The old 
man looked very smiling, but he would not say 
he was pleased. 

‘“‘Why, you see, master,” said he, ‘‘it aint for 
an old nigger like me to know any thing about 





‘Another time, when hunting with one of my 
cousins in the Var, I stopped on the banks of a 


deep ditch, where the washerwomen were accus-| Way,” said his questioner, rather sternly. 
tomed to wash their linen, and where one poor | 
T don’t know how} 


woman was then so employed. 
it happened, but she fell into the water. Young 
as I was—lI was scarcely eight years old—I threw 
myself into the water and saved he®. I only re- 


late this to prove how natural the feeling is in me | 


which leads me to succor my fellow-creatures, 
and how little merit there is in my yielding to it.” 
Ilere is another illustration of the saying, ‘The 
child is father of the man,” in which his future ad- 
venturous spirit is foreshadowed : 
‘Tired of school, I one day proposed to three 
of my companions to run away to Genoa. No 


politics.” 
‘Well, let me know what side you are on, any 


The negro at once put on a serious look and 
replied : 

“I’m on de Lord’s side and He'll work out His 
salvation; bress de Lord !” 

He told the truth, no doubt, and ho showed 
himself altogether too sharp to be caught even by 
a Yankee.—Sunday School Advocate. 

—————__+4.99————————— 

A PARROT CALLED AS A WITNESS. 

A man lost a favorite parrot, which was dis- 
covered in the posSession of another person, who 
was accordingly summoned to produce the bird 





sooner said than done. We unfastened a fishing- 


corsair, sent by my excellent father, captured us, 
and conveyed us, covered with shame, to our 
homes. A priest who had seen us start had de- 


nounced us; whence, perhaps, arises my little | 


sympathy for the priests.” 

This little incident, as we said, indicated the 
course which this restless Italian boy would pur- 
sue in future life; and such a life of romantic ad- 
ventures we have seldom read. 


42> 





Mr. Thompson tells an amusing story of a tame 
magpie, which struck up a friendship with a pe- 
culiarly long-wooled sheep. The bird was accus- 


;}in a court of law. The real owner, on being 
boat, and there we were, sailing away to the east-| #8ked how he could prove that it belonged to him, 
ward. We were already off Monaco, when a/|TePplied that the parrot should be his only witness. 


| It was then brought into court in a cage covered | 

with a cloth, and began to whistle the tune to 
|**Take your time, Miss Lucy,” while some sub- 
| ject was being discussed in court. Its owner 
| then put his face to the cage, and desired the par- 
— kiss him, which the bird did most affection- 
| ately. 
“He will do the same to any one,” said the de- 
| fendant, and, putting his mouth to the cage, the 
| parrot seized his lip and bit it very severely, to 
|the great,amusement of the court. Its owner | 
\then took it out of the cage and kept it on his | 
| hand, when the bird answered several questions 
| put to it, ina ready and extraordinary manner, 





. plied Peter. 








and also showed so much affection for its master| 
that the judge immediately ordered the parrot to 
be restored to him, and the defendant had to pay | 
all expenses. : 
SECS terse 11 wees | 

| 

SALT vs. SALTPETRE. | 


Peter Brown kept a small country PL, 


Living in an agricultural district, customers were 
very scarce and sales few and light. However, 
he had a garden adjoining his store, and when 
not employed within, he was attending to his veg- | 
etables. One day a farmer drove up, and stop- 
ping, he familiarly exclaimed : 

“Got any salt Peter?” 

‘‘No,” the grocer replied. 

Two hours afterwards the farmer drove_back, 
he having been a distance of ten miles and visited 
several other stores in the course-of his ride. 

‘*Tompkins, did you find any saltpetre ?” called 
Mr. Brown from the garden, resting on his hoe. 

‘‘Saltpetre! no, I didn’t want that; I wanted 
salt !” 

‘‘Why didn’t you say so in the first place?” re- 
“*T have plenty of salt.” 

Moral—A proper respect to a comma (,) in 
that instance might have saved a long drive and a 
wearied horse.—Knickerbocker. 


sina atin tails cae 
RATTLESNAKES. 

The boys in Trinity District have rough accom- 
modations, yet most of them sleep on the ground. 
They are badly frightened occasionally, by the 
intrusion of rattlesnakes, which are very plenty 
about the young town of Clarksville. Sometimes 
one will locate alongside some fellow’s blankets} 
and can be felt coiling himself for a night’s re- 
pose; and at the slightest movement will sound 
his warning rattle, which invariably means, you | 
know, “Hold, there, or I'll strike !” 

This rattle, where all is so deathly quiet, is said | 





oan: owe it 
to be one of the most thrilling, terrifying sounds | 


imaginable. A poor fellow has nothing for it but | 
to be quiet a little while till the snake settles; | 
then, if there be no obstruction, get out at the 
other side of his blankets, get a light, and dispatch 
his bedfellow. Ifhis bed be against the wall, he 
must keep quiet, and trust to not kicking about 
much in hg sleep. No one, thus far, has been 
bitten. 





CONUNDRUMS. 

Why is the letter A like twelve o’clock? Because it 
is the middle of day. 

Why were the brokers in the last panic like Pharaoh’s 
daughter? Because they found & little profit in the 
rushes on the banks. 

Why was the first day of Adam’s life the longest? 
Because it had no Eve. 

What runs better for being tired? A wheel. 

When is a blacksmith like a rogue? Whenhe forges. 

Why is there no such thing as awhole day? Because 
tt beyins by breaking. 

When may bread be said to be inhabited ? 
has a little Indian in it. 

Who are the two largest women in America? Mrs. 
Sippi and Miss Souri. 

What is the peculiar malady of monarchical govern- 
ments? King’s Evil. 

When does a cow become real estate ? 
turned into a field. 

i 


GOOD ENOUGH TO BE TRUE. 


An army correspondent tells the following an- 
ecdote of Stonewall Jackson : 

The rebel army was on its march to Maryland. 
A secesh farmer sought an interview with Stone- 
wall, and said,— 

‘General, are you going into Maryland ?” 

“Do you seek an interview to ask me that 
question ?” 

‘No, sir,” replied the farmer ‘‘but if you will 
inform me I will tell you a secret.” 

**A secret, eh?” 

**Yes, sir.” 

“Can you keep a secret?” asked Stonewall, 
eyeing the man sternly. 

“Q, yes.” 

‘*Well, sir,” said the General, ‘‘you keep your 
secret and I’ll keep mine !” and he rode off, leav- 
ing his butternut friend in a maze of bewilder- 
ment. 


When tt 


When she is 


——__+or-—___—— 
HORACE VERNET. 


Many anecdotes pleasant to read are recorded 
of this generous man. Driving in the streets of| 
Paris, one day, ‘‘the painter’s cabriolet struck | 
against a truck, and the shaft was broken. A 
painter, who was at work upon a pork butcher's 
signboard near, ran immediately to Horace’s res- 
cue, and mended the shaft with a cord. In order 
to thank him, Vernet mounted the ladder, and 
finished the ham and sausages his obliging broth- 
er-artist had begun.” 

———_+o+ 


PHILOSOPHER to sharp boy—‘*What are the 
properties of heat ?” 

Boy—**The chief property is that it expands 
bodies, while cold contracts them.” 4 

Philosopher—‘‘Very good; give me an exam- 
le.” 
. Boy—‘‘In the summer, when it is hot, the day 
is long; in winter, when it is cold, the day is 
short.” » 

Exit Philosopher, lost in amazement that so 
familiar an instance should have so long escaped 
his observation. 





“I wonpER where those clouds are going?” 
sighed Flora, pensively, as she pointed with her 
finger to the heavy masses that floated ia the sky. 

“I think they are going to thunder,” said her 
brother. 


A MAN, brought before a justice of the peace 
in Vermont, c arged with some petty cleats, 
pleaded in extenuation a natural infirmity. 

“I should have made a considerable figure in 
the world, judge,” said he, ‘‘if I hadn’t been a 
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PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MES. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION ° 
Her preparations for the Hair have not only the }; 
the United States and Canada, but within the past ioe soa = 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots tor 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpoo} 
Alsoin Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. F 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to 
glossy appearance. It never fails 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color, 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIEgg, 


i MRS. S.A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 

often restores, aud never fails to invigorate, beautity ang Te- 

iresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposin; 

it to remain in any desired position. 8 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 

whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no eqnal, No lady's 


the Hair, pre 
ita beaut, 


toilet is compleie without it. The rich, glossy appearance impart. 
edis truly wonderft. It cleanses the Hair, removes al! dandrag. 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
air from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of botties sold every year, 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
‘ZY LOBALSAMU™. 
Sold by Druggists thronghout the World, 


DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK, 
5l—lyp 








ONE OF 
HUNNEWELL’S GREAT REMEDIES. 
HUNNEWELL’S TOLU ANODYNE, 
This justly celebrated preparation, which has so truly earned 
the name and fame of a Zrue Anodyne by results w I 
tied every other attempt at cure or reliet 
tism, Gout, Nervous Headache, Tooth and E: 










ache, ¢ 
sus, Pais in the Stomach or Bowels, Lysteria, Distress artes 
Eating, Loss of Sleep, General Nervous Debility, Paroxysms in 
Asthma and Whooping Cough, now dectared to be largely hervous, 
and for the pains in Monthly Menstruation, also declared to be one 
of the most Important points in medicine. A lady writes trom New 
York, “were it ten dollars a drop, 1 would not be without it in my 
family, aud no one should be without it.” 
C2 For sale by all Wholesale and Ketatl Dealers. 
JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
Practical Chemist, Boston, Mass. 





50—dec, mech, june. 





256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE 
OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 


Assortment of Genteel 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street 


256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
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FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION, 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. Jt has stood the best of all 
tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly Jorty 
years. \ltis recommended by our best physicians, our most emi- 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, m fact by all who know it. 
For certificutes, which can-be given to almost any extent, see 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will cheerfully refund 
the money if net entirely romney * Price 50 cents and $1; the 
large bottle, much the cheapest. Be careful to get the genuine, 
which is prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., 

3—tm Wholesale Druggists, Boston. 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Privateindividuals who contem- 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give mes 
first call. 1 keep, in addition to my own issues, the books oi al! 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

The plan I have of lete adopted, of giving a trade discount & 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending me 
their ewn Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wish to in- 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the privilege of 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examination. 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Sabbath 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries on this 
principle in all parts of New England. 


36— HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornu. 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMILY, 
eisher of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price. 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familiarly 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hopkins. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 7 

An excellent and popular book. 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah Adams, 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 

RELIGIUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on-the Development 0! 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. D. 12mo, 
cloth, 35 cents. , 

THE BELTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Future 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 

KITTO'S POPULAK CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERA 
TURE, by John Kitto, D.D. With 500 Illustrations. 8vo, $13 pp- 
Cloth, $3,00. 

MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard Mal 
com, D. D. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Burns,D 
b. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. By 4 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev. John A. James, 18mo 
cloth, 40 cents. 31 

CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth, 


cents. 4 
MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary t0 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. R. Williams, 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. Ih 
A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Seripture Truths 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 
A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Home 
and the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie, D. D. 16mo, ¢lo%b. 


63 cents. well 
SEED-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap 
A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. ies 
} THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By Lo 
Payson Hopkins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents Home 
PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of Hons 
Entertainment and Instruction. By 8. Prout Newcombe. 
numerous [llustrations. 16mo,cloth,75 cents. path 
KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the 
of Peace. By Rev Harvev Newcomo. s6mo. cioth. Bor 
AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER; 
DEVOTED TO 


Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Sectart 
anism, No Controversy- 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO.,-BOSTON, MASS., 
No, 22 School Street. 

PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


withi 
$1,25 will invariably be charged if payment is not made 
one month of the commencement of the subscription year. 








foot; it’s a dreadful pull-back to a man.” 
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